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Hodeenville  Memorial  Acceptance — address  by  Wilson 

One  of  Ex-Presid&ht  Wilson's  speeches  which  was  of  no  political    . 

or  international  moment  is  regarded  by  many  as  among  his  choicest 
utterances.  It  was  his  speech  of  acceptance  when  the  homestead  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Hodgenville,  Ky,  was  presented  to  the  Nation, 
Sept  Jh  1916.    These  were  his  words: 


NO  more  significant  memorial  could 
have  been  presented  to  the  Na- 
tion than  this.  It  expresses  so 
much  of  what  is  singular  and  note- 
worthy in  the  history  of  the  country; 
it  suggests  so  many  of  the  things  that 
we  prize  most  highly  In  our  life  and  in 
our  system  of  government.  How  elo- 
quent this  little  house  within  this  shrine 
is  of  the  vigor  of  democracy!  There 
is  nowhere  in  the  land  any  home  so 
remote,  so  humble  thnt  it  may  not  con- 
tain the  power  of  mind  and  heart  and 
conscience  to  which  Nations  yield  and 
history  submits  its  processes.  Nature 
pays  no  tribute  to  aristocracy,  sub- 
scribes to  no  creed  of  caste,  renders 
fealty  to  no  monarch  or  master  of  any 
name  or  kind.  Genius  is  no  snob.  It 
does  not  run  after  titles  or  seek  by 
preference  the  high  circles  of  society. 
It  affects  humble  company  as  well  as 
great.  It  pays  no  special  tribute  to 
universities  or  learned  societies  or  con- 
ventional standards  of  greatness,  but 
serenely  chooses  its  own  comrades,  its 
own  haunts,  its  own  cradle,  even,  and 
its  own  life  of  adventure  and  of  train- 
ing. Here  is  proof  of  it.  This  little 
hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  greet 
sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singular,  de- 
lightful, vital  genius  who  presently 
emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of  ■  the 
I  Nation's  history,  gaunr,  shy,  ungainly, 
'but  dominant  and  majestic,  a  natural 
ruler  of  men,  himself  inevitably  the 
central  figure  of  the  great  plot.  No  man 
can  explain  this,  but  «very  man  can 
see  how  its  demonstrates  the  vigor  of 
democracy,  where  every  door  is  open 
in  every  hamlet  and  countryside,  m  city 
and  wilderness  alike,  for  the  ruler  to 
emerge  when  he  will  and  claim  his 
leadership  in  the  free  life.  Such  are 
;  the  authentic  proofs  of  the  validity  and 
vitality  of  democracy. 

Here,  no  less,  hides  the  mystery  of 
democracy.  Who  shall  guess  this  se- 
cret of  Nature  and  Providence  and  a 
free  polity?  whatever  the  vigor  and  vi- 
tality of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprang,  its  mere  vigor  and  soundness  do 
not  explain  where  this  man  got  his 
great  heart  that  seemed  to  comprehend 
all  mankind  in  its  catholic  and  benig- 
nant sympathy,  the  mind  that  sat  en- 
throned ibehind  those  brooding,  melan- 
choh  eves,  whose  vision  swept  many 
a  horizon  which  those  aJbout  him 
dreamed  not  of-that  mind  that  com- 
prehended what  it  had  never  seen,  and 
understood  the  language  of  affairs  with 
the  reads'-  ease  of  one  to  rthe  manner 
born— or  that  nature  which  seemed  in 
its  varied  richness  to  be  the  familiar  of 
men  of  every  way  of  life.  This  is  the 
sacred  mystery  of  democracy,  that  its 
richest  fruits  spring  up  out  of  the  soils 
which  no  man  has  prepared,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  they  are  th< 
least  expected.  This  is  a  place  alike  of 
mystery  and  of  reassurance. 

It  is :  likely,  that  in  a  society  ■  ordered 
otherwise  than  our  own  Lincoln  could 
not  have  found  himself  or  the  path  of 
fame  and  power  upon  which  he  walked 
serenely  to  hie  death.  In  this  place  it  is 
right  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  the  solid  and  striking  facts  upon 
which  our  faith  in  democracy  is  found- 
ed. Many  another  man  besides  Lincoln 
has  served  the  Nation  in  its  highest 
places  of  counsel  and  of  action  whose 
origins  were  as  humble  as  his.  Though 
[the  greatest  example  of  the  universal 
I  energy,  richness,  stimulation,  and  force 
•of  democracy,  he  is  only  one  examplo 
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among  many.  The  permeating  and  all- 
pervasive  virtue  of  the  freedom  which 
challenges  us  in  America  to  make  the 
most  of  every  gift  and  power  we  pos- 
sess every  ipage  of  our  history  serves  to 
emphasize  and  illustrate.  Standing  here 
in  this  place,  It  seems  almost  the  whole 
of  the  stirring  story. 

Here  Lincoln  had  his  beginnings. 
Here  the  end  and  consummation  of  that 
great  life  seem  remote  and  a  bit  in- 
credible. And  yet  there  was  no  break 
anywhere  between  beginning  and  end, 
no  lack  of  natural  sequence  anywhere. 
Nothing  really  incredible  happened. 
Lincoln  was  unaffectedly  as  much  at 
home  In  the  White  House  as  he  was 
here.  Do  you  share  with  me  the  feel-  ' 
ing,  I  wonder,  that  lie  was  perma- 
nently at  home  nowhere?  It  seems  to 
m«  that  in  the  case  of  a  man— I  would 
rather  say  of  a  spirit— like  Lincoln  the 
question  of  where  he  was  is  of  little 
significance,  that  It  is  always  what  he 
was  that  really  arrests  our  thought 
and  takes  hold  of  our  imagination.  It 
is  the  spirit  always  that  is  sovereign. 
Lincoln,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  put 
through  the  discipline  of  the  world— a 
very  rough  and  exacting  discipline  for 
him,  and  indispensable  discipline  for 
every  man  who  would  know  what  he  is 
about  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  af- 
fairs; but  his  spirit  got  only  it  school- 
ing there.  It  did  not  derive  its  char- 
acter or  its  vision  from  the  experiences 
which  brought  it  to  its  full  revelation. 
Tba  test  of  evorv  American  must  al- 
ways be,  not  where  he  is,  but  what  ho 
is.  That,  also,  is  of  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy, and  is  the  moral  of  which 
this  place  is  most  gravely  expressive. 
•  •  • 

We  would  like  to  think  of  men  like 
Lincoln  and  Washington  as  typical 
Americans,  but  no  man  can  be  typical 
who  is  so  unusual  as  these  great  men 
were.  It  was  typical  of  American  life 
that  it  should  produce  such  men  with 
supreme  indifference  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  produced  them,  and  as  read-  j 
Hy  here  in  this  hut  as  amidst  the  little 
circle  of  cultivated  gentlemen  to  whom 
Virginia  owed  so  much  in  leadership  and 
example.  And  Lincoln  and  Washington 
were  typical  Americans  in  the  use  they 
made  qf  their  genius.  But  there  will  be 
few  such  men  at  best,  and  we  will  not 
look  into  the  mj'stery  of  how  and  why 
they  come.  We  will  only  , keep  the  door 
open  for  them  always,  and  a  hearty  I 
welcome  —  after  we  have  recognized 
them. 

I  have  read  many  biographies  of 
Lincoln;  I  have  sought  out  with  the 
greatest'  interest  the  many  intimate 
stories  that  are  told  of  him,  the  narra- 
tives of  nearby  friends,  the  sketches  at 
close  quarters,  in  which  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
him  have  tried  to  depict  for  us  the 
very  man  himself  "in  his  habit  as  he 
lived";  but  I  have  nowhere  found  a 
real  intimate  of  Lincoln's.  I  nowhere 
get  the  Impression  in  any  narrative  01 
reminiscence  that  the  writer  had  in 
fact  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  "his  mys- 
tery, or  that  any  man  could  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  it.  Tha  brooding  spirit 
had  no  real  familiars.  I  get  the  impres- 
sion that  it  never  spoke  out  in  complete 
self-revelation,  and  that  it  could  reveal 
itself  completely  to  any  one.  It  was 
a  very  lonely  spirit  that  looked  out 
from  underneath  those  shaggy  brows 
and  comprehended  men  without  fully 
communing  with  them,  as  if,  in  spite 
of  all  its  genial  efforts  at  comrade- 
ship, it  dwelt  apart,  saw  its  visions  of 


duty  where  no  man  looked  on.  Thers 
is  a  very  holy  and  very  terrible  isola- 
tion for  the  conscience  of  every,  man 
who  seeks  to  read  the  destiny  in  affair* 
for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  for 
a  nation  as  well  as  for  individuals. 
That  privacy  no  man  can  intrude  upon. 
That  lonely  search  'of  the  spirit  for 
the  right  perhaps  no  man  can  assist. 
This  si  range  child  of  the  cabin  kept 
company  with  invisible  things,  was  born 
into  no  intimacy  but  that  of  its  own 
silently  assembling  and  deploying 
thoughts. 

I  have  come  here  today,  not  to'  utter 
a  eulogy  on  Lincoln;  he  stands  in  need 
of  none,  but  to  endeavor  to  interpret 
the  moaning  of  this  gift  to  the.  nation 
of  the  place  of  his  birth  and  origin.  Is 
not  this  an  altar  upon  which  we  may 
forever  keep  alive  the  vestal  lire  of 
democracy  as  upon  a  shrine  at  which 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  sacred 
hopes  of  mankind  may  from  age  to  age 
be  rekindled?  For  these  hopes  must 
be  constantly  rekindled,  and  only  those 
who  live  can  rekindle  them.  The  only 
stuff  that  can  retain  the  life-giving 
heat  is  the  stun!  of  living  hearts.  ;  And 
the  hopes  of  mankind  cannot  be  kept 
alive  by  words  merely,  by  constitutions 
and  doctrines  of  right  and  codes  of 
liberty.  The  object  of  democracy  it  to 
transmute  these  into  life  and  action  of 
society,  and  self-denial  and  self-sacriflo« 
of  neroic  men  and  women  willing  to 
make  their  lives  an  embodiment  of 
democracy  are  as  imperative  as  its 
privileges  and  opportunities  are  wide 
and  generous.  Its  compulsion  is  upon 
us.  It  will  be  great  and  lift  a  great 
|  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations 
only  if  we  are  great  and  carry  that 
light  high  for  the  guidance  of  our  own 
feet.  ,  We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  her* 
unless  we  ourselves  be  in  deed  and  in 
truth  real  domocrats  and  servants  of 
mankind,  rgady  to  give  our  very  lives 
for  the  freedom  and  justice  and  spiritual 
exaltation  of  the  great  nation  which 
shelters  and  nutures  us. 


Hodgenville  Cabin 
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Hodgenville  Memorial  Acceptance— Address  "by  Wil 


"No  more  significant  memorial  could  have  been  presented  to  the 
nation  than  this.  It  expresses  so  much  of  what  is  singular  and  note- 
worthy in  the  history  of  the  country;  it  suggests  so  many  of  the 
things  that  we  prize  most  highly  in  our  life  and  in  our  system  of 
government.  Row  eloquent  this  little  house  within  this  shrine  is  of 
the  vigor  of  democracy!  There  is  nowhere  in  the  land  any  home  so 
remote,  so  humble,  that  it  may  not  contain  the  power  of  mind  and 
heart  and  conscience  to  which  nations  yield  and  history  submits  its 
processes.  Nature  pays  no  tribute  to  aristocracy,  subscribes  to  no 
creed  of  caste,  renders  fealty  to  no  monarch  or  master  of  any  name 
or  kind.  Genius  is  no  snob.  It  does  not  run  after  titles  or  seek  by 
preference  the  high  circles  of  society.  It  affects  humble  company  as 
well  as  great.  It  pays  no  special  tribute  to  universities  or  learned 
societies  or  conventional  standards  of  greatness,  but  serenely  chooses 
its  own  comrades,  its  own  haunts,  its-own  cradle  even,  and  its  own 
life  of  adventure  and  of  training.  Here  is  proof  of  it.  This  little  hut 
was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singular, 
delightful,  vital  genius  who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage 
of  the  nation's  history,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainly,  but  dominant  and  majes- 
tic, a  natural  ruler  of  men,  himself  inevitably  the  central  figure  of 
the  great  plot.  No  man  can  explain  this,  but  every  man  can  see  how 
it  demonstrates  the  vigor  of  democracy,  where  every  door  is  open,  in 
every  hamlet  and  countryside,  in  city  and  wilderness  alike,  for  the 
ruler  to  emerge  when  he  will  and  claim  his  leadership  in  the  free  life. 
Such  are  the  authentic  proofs  of  the  validity  and  vitality  of 
democracy. 

"Here,  no  less,  hides  the  mystery  of  democracy.  Who  shall  guess 
this  secret  of  nature  and  providence  and  a  free  polity  ?  Whatever  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang,  its  mere  vigor 
aifd  soundness  do  not  explain  where  this  man  got  his  great  heart  that 
seemed  to  comprehend  all  mankind  in  its  catholic  and  benignant  sym- 
pathy, the  mind  that  sat  enthroned  behind  those  brooding,  melan- 
choly eyes,  whose  vision  swept  many  an  horizon  which  those  about 
him  dreamed  no  £  of — that  mind  that  comprehended  what  it  had 
never  seen,  and  understood  the  language  of  affairs  with  the  ready 
tase  of  one  to  the  manner  born — or  that  nature  which  seemed  in  its 
varied  richness  to  be  the  familiar  of  men  of  every  way  of  life.  This 
is  the  sacred  mystery  of  democracy,  that  its  richest  fruits  spring  up 
out  of  soils  which  no  man  has  prepared  and  in  circumstances  amidst 
which  they  are  the  least  expected.  This  is  a  place  alike  of  mystery 
and  of  reassurance. 

"It  is  likely  that  in  a  society  ordered  otherwise  than  our  own 
Lincoln  could  not  have  found  himself  or  the  path  of  fame  and  power 
upon  which  he  walked,  serenely  to  his  death.  In  this  place  it  is  right 
th?t  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  solid  and  striking  facts  upon 
which  our  faith  in  democracy  is  founded.  Many  another  man  besides 
Lincoln  has  served  the  nation  in  its  highest  places  of  counsel  and  of 
action  whose  origins  were  as  humble  as  his.  Though  the  greatest 
example  of  the  universal  energy,  richness,  stimulation,  and  force  of 
democracy,  he  is  only  one  example  among  many.  The  permeating 
and  all  pervasive  virtue  of  the  freedom  which  challenges  us  in 
America  to  make  the  most  of  every  gift  and  power  we  possess  every 
page  of  our  history  serves  to  emphasize  and  illustrate.  Standing 
here  in  this  place,  it  seems  almost  the  whole  of  the  stirring  story. 

"Here  Lincoln  had  his  beginnings.  Here  the  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  that  great  life  seem  remote  and  a  bit  incredible.  And  yet 
there  was  no  break  anywhere  betwjeen  beginning  and  end,  no  lack  of 
natural  sequence  anywhere.  Nothing  really  incredible  happened. 
Lincoln  was  unaffectedly'  as  much  at  home  in  the  White  House  as  he 
was  here.  Do  you  share  with  me  the  feeling,  I  wonder,  that  he  was 
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permanently  at  home  nowhere  i  it  seems  to  me  tnat  in  tne  case  ot  a 
man — I  would  rather  say  of  a  spirit — like  Lincoln  the  question  where 
he  was  is  of  little  significance,  that  it  is  always  what  he  was  that 
really  arrests  our  thought  and  takes  hold  of  our  imagination.  It  is 
the  spirit  always  that  is  sovereign.  Lincoln,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was 
,ut  through  the  discipline  of  the  world — a  very  rough  and  exacting 
discipline  for  him,  an  indispensable  discipline  for  every  man  who 
would  know  what  he  is  about  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  affairs ;  but 
hi«  «ptrit  got  only  its  schooling  there.  It  did  not  derive  its  character 
or  its  vision  from  the  experiences  which  brought  it  to  its  full  revela- 
tion. The  test  of  every  American  must  always  be,  not  where  he  is, 
but  what  he  is.  That,  also,si.s  of  the  essence  of  democracy,  and  is 
the  moral  of  which  this  place  is  most  gravely  expressive. 

"We  would  like  to  think  of  men  like  Lincoln  and  Washington  as 

typical  Americans,  but  no  man  can  be  typical  who  is  so  unusual  as 
these  great  men  were.  It  was  typical  of  American  life  that  it  should 
produce  such  men  with  supreme  indifference  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  produced  them,  and  as  readily  here  in  this  hut  as  amidst  the 
little  circle  of  cultivated  gentlemen  to  whom  Virginia  owed  so  much 
in  leadership  and  example.  And  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  | 
typical  Americans  in  the  use  they  made  of  their  genius.  But  there 
will  be  few  such  men  at  best,  and  we  will  not  look  into  the  mystery 
of  how  and  why  they  come.  We  will  only  keep  the  door  open  for 
them  always,  and  a  hearty  welcome — after  we  have  recognized  them,  j 

"I  have  read  many  biographies  of  Lincoln ;  I  have  sought  out  • 
with  the  greatest  interest  the  many  intimate  stories  that  are  told  of 
him,  the  narratives  of  nearby  friends,  he  sketches  at  close  quarters,  j 
in  which  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  him 
have  tried  to  depict  for  us  the  very  man  himself  'in  his  habit  as  he 
lived' ;  but  I  have  nowhere  found  a  real  intimate  of  Lincoln's.  I 
nowhere  get  the  impression  in  any  narrative  or  reminiscence  that  the 
writer  had  in  fact  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  or  that  any 
man  could  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  it.  That  brooding  spirit  had  no 
real  familiars.  I  get  the  impression  that  it  never  spoke  out  in  com- 
plete self -revelation,  and  that  it  could  not  reveal  itself  completely  to 
anyone.  It  was  a  very  lonely  spirit  that  looked  out  from  underneath 
those  shaggy  brows  and  comprehended  men  without  fully  commun- 
ing with  them,  as  if,  in  spite  of  all  its  genial  efforts  at  comradeship, 
it  dwelt  apart,  saw  its  visions  of  duty  where  no  man  looked  on. 
There  is  a  very  holy  and  very  terrible  isolation  for  the  conscience  of 
every  man  who  seeks  to  read  the  destiny  in  affairs  for  others  as  well 
as  for  himself,  for  a  nation  as  well  as  for  individuals.  That  privacy 
no  man  can  intrude  upon.  That  lonely  search  of  the  spirit  for  the 
right  perhaps  no  man  can  assist.  This  strange  child  of  the  cabin  kept 
company  with  invisible  things,  was  born  into  no  intimacy  but  that  of 
its  own  silently  assembling  and  deploying  thoughts. 

"I  have  come  here  today,  not  to  utter  a  eulogy  on  Lincoln;  he 
stands  in  need  of  none,  but  to  endeavor  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
this  gift  to  the  nation  of  the  place  of  his  birth  and  origin.  Is  not  this 
an  altar  upon  which  we  may  forever  keep  alive  the  vestal  fire  of 
democracy  as  upon  a  shrine  at  which  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
sacred  hopes  of  mankind  may  from  age  to  age  be  rekindled?  F*or 
these  hopes  must  constantly  be  rekindled,  and  only  those  who  live 
can  rekindle  them.  The  only  stuff  that  can  retain  the  life-giving  heat 
is  the  stuff  of  living  hearts.  And  the  hopes  of  mankind  cannot  be 
kept  alive  by  words  merely,  *by  constitutions  and  doctrines  of  right 
and  codes  of  liberty.  The  object  of  democracy  is  to  transmute  these 
into  the  life  and  action  of  society,  the  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  of 
heroic  men  and  women  willing  to  make  their  lives  an  embodiment  of 
right  and  service  and  enlightened  purpose.  The  commands  of 
democracy  are  as  imperative  as  its  privileges  and  opportunities  are 
wide  and  generous.  Its  compulsion  is  upon  us.  It  will  be  great  and 
lift  a  great  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations  only  if  we  are  great 
and  carry  that  light  high  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  feet.  We  are 
not  worthy  to  stand  here  unless  we  ourselves  be.  in  deed  and  in  truth 
real  democrats  and  servants  of  mankind,  ready  to  give  our  very  lives 
for  the  freedom  and  justice  and  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  great  na- 
tion which  shelters  and  nurtures  us."  j 
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No  more  significant  memorial  could  have  been  presented  to  the  nation 
than  this.  It  suggests  so  many  of  the  things  that  we  prize  most  highly 
in  our  life  and  in  our  system  of  government..  How  eloquent  this  little* 
.  house  within  this  shrine  is  of  the  vigor  of  democracyl  There  is  nowhere 
in  the  land  any  home  so  remote,  so  humble,  that  it  may  not  contain  the 
|  power  of  mind  ancf  heart  and  conscience  to  which  nations  yield  and  his- 
tory submits  its  processes.  Nature  pays  no  tribute  to  aristocracy,  sub- 
scribes to  no  creed  of  cast;  renders  fealty  to  no  monarch  or  master  of 
any  name  or  kind.  Genius  is  no  snob.  It  does  not  run  after  titles  or  seek  | 
by  preference  the  high  circles  of  society.  It  affects  humble  company  as 
well  as  great.  It  pays  no  special  tribute  to  universities  or  learned  so^ 
cieties  or  conventional  standards  of  greatness,  but  serenely  chooses  its 
own  comrades,  its  own  haunts,  its  own  cradle  even  and  its  own  life  of 
adventure  and  training.  Here  is  proof  of  it.  This  little  hut  was  the 
cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singular,  delightful, 
\rital  genius  who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  fo  the  nation's 
History,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainly,  but  dominant  and  majestic,  a  natural  ruler 
of  men,  himself  inevitably  the  central  figure  of  a  great  plot.  No  man  can 
explain  this,  but  every  man  can  see  how  it  demonstrates  the  vigor  gf 
democracy,  where  every  door  is  open,  in  every  hamlet  and  countryside,  in 
city  and  wilderness  alike,  for  the  ruler  to  emerge  when  he  will  and  claim 
I    Hi»  leadership  in  the  free  life. 


PRES.  WILSON  ACCEPTS  HODGENVILLE  CABIN  SHRINE 


Labor  clay,  1916,  President 
journeyed  to  Hodgenville, . 


w 


the 


ison 
to  ae- 
on behalf  of  the  American  people 
little  log'  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  and  -which  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  had  enshrined  in 
a  granite  memorial  building. 

On  that  occasion  the  small,  barren 
little  farm  land  was  the  meeting  place 
for  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
the  south  and  north,  gathered  there  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  great  man.  Some 
of  them  had  been  his  bitterest  foes 
through  four  years  of  bloody  war- 
fare, when  brother  was  arrayed 
against  brother  and  father  ag'ainst 
■  son.  / 
Some  months  later  thousands  of  peo- 
ple gathered  in  Cincinnati  to  witness 
the  unveiling  of  the  George  Grey 
Barnard  statue  and  hear  the  presenta- 
tion speech  by  William  Howard  Taft. ! 
During  the  year  1916  nearly  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  were  spent  in  im- 
i  provement  of  the  Lincoln  highway,  a) 
memorial  such  as  no  other  man  has 
lever  had  and  which  is  affectionately? 
called  the  "Main  Street  of  the  Nation." 
This  great  roadway,  which  is  to  stretch 
from  coast  to  coast,  will  be  traveled 
by  millions  of  people  every  year,  and 
as  a  memorial  doubtless  comes  nearer 
to  .what  Lincoln  would  have  liked  than 
any  other,  because  it  is  primarily  for 
the  people.  While  it  is  being  made 
beautiful  by  artistic  bridges,  lasting  in 
their  construction,  and  by  wonder  feats 
of  engineering  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  it  is  a  practical  memorial  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  through 
which  it  passes  may  have  a  part. 
I  When  the  Gettysburg  edition  of  Lin- 
icoln's  "Complete  Works,"  a  revision  of 
(the' original  edition  by  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
•was  brought  out,  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  last  word  in  Lincolnania,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  outpouring 
of  recollections,  letters,  diaries  and 
lives  of  men  who  were  closely  or  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  great  war 
President,  each  throwing  some  new  light 
en  an  obscure  situation  or  event  in  his 
life  and  all  reciting  some  delightful  in- 
cident or  bit  of  data  before  overlooked. 

Some  of  this  new  literature  sets  Lin- 
coln in  a  more  forceful  way  before  the 
world,  as  too  much  has  been  written 
I  about  the  "gentle  Lincoln,"  his  patience 
and  loner  suffering  under  criticism  and 
from  the  hands  of  men  associated  with 
him  in  official  life  when  he  first  entered 
the  White  House.  Later  publications 
show  tha»t  this  had  a  tendency  to  mis- 
lead those  unfamiliar  with  Lincoln  as 
to  his  powerful  strength  of  will  and 
purpose,  which  led  him  to  dominate  the 
problems  of  the  civil  war  and,  by  a 
determination  minus  all  conceit,  make 
himself  master  of  the  situation. 


Lloyd  George,  premier  of  England; 
President  Poincare  of  France,  the  King 
of  Belgium  and  the  King  of  Italy  have 
all  recently,  in  speaking  to  their  coun- 
trymen, used  the  life  and  principles  of 
Lincoln   to   lead  the  jvay   in   the  diffi 


cultlcs   surrounding   the  European 

^r-j^uUief  which'  beset  the 
^eonle      f  America    during    the  four 
;         war  between  the  states   and  th» 
firmness   and   unselfishness   of  Lincoln 
firmness   ana    u  f  the  war  nlS 

took   control   of  mat- 


ion 


itai 


ivu 


reliance 
may  be 


definition    of  liberty 
our  frowning  battlements 
s  seacoasts,  our  Army  and 
These  are  not  ou: 
■anny.     All'  these 

ithout  making  us 
■<r\P     Our  reliance 
hich  God  has 


ters 

Lincoln's 
"It  is  not 
our  bristli 
our  Navy, 
against  t: 

turned  against  us  \ 
weaker  for  the  struggK 

conviction  that  the  war  was  ms  ^ 
he  sense  that  "he  must  see  it  fought  to 

at  finish  and  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood  vindicated.  As  some  one  has  apt- 
ly said,  his  greatness  largely  consisted 
in  the  power  to  grow,  and  the  bungling 
novice  of  the  early  part  of  his  admin- 
istration grew  colossal  in  the  flames  of 
war.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  gen- 
erals who  made  war  mildly.  What  he 
wanted  was  action.  When  Hooker  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  the  President 
asked  the.  cabinet  to  suggest  a  suc- 
cessor. Various  names  were  suggested 
and  discussed;,  but  the  cabinet  soon 
learned  that  the  order  putting  Meade  in 
command  had  already  been  issued.  "We 
were  consulted  after  the  fact,"  Secre- 
tary Welles  records  in  his  diary.  He 
evidently  relished  the  President's  in- 
itiative. However,  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  contemplated  dismissing-  Meade  in 
the  midst  of  Gettysburg-  glory  because 
Meade  had  only  won  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg and  had  not  annihilated  Gen. 
Lee. 

Gen.  Grant  seemed  to  be  a  fighter 
after  Lincoln's  own  heart,  for  when  the 
north  was  shuddering  and  denouncing 
the  bloody  toll  at  Spotsylvania,  the 
Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor,  Lincoln 
was  telegraphing  Grant:  "I  begin  to 
see  you  will  succeed.  God  bless  you 
all."  To  him  there  must  be  no  red  tape 
he  could  not  unloose,  for  he  believed 
he  was  fighting  for  not  only  the  politi- 
cal liberty,  but  the  very  souls  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  that  aggressive  war- 
fare must  be  prosecuted  to  the  end. 

In  May,  1861,  he  sent  the  following- 
diplomatic  dispatch  to  Minister  Adams: 
"War  in  any  case  is  as  exceptionable 
from  the  habits  as  it  is  revolting  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
War  in  defense  of  national  life  is  not 
immoral,  and  war  in  defense  of  inde- 
pendence is  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
discipline  of  nations." 

The  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  governments  of 
France  and  England  to  call  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  men  successful  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  affairs  of  the 
countries,  was,  according  to  Lincoln, 
not  only  of  inestimable  value  in  co- 
ordinating the  forces  of  a.  nation,  hut. 
as  he  expressed  it,  necessary  to  the 
breadth  and  poise  of  a  statesman. 


WA:  SEPTEMBER  6,  1916. 


EDITOR'S  YEARS  OF  LABOR  ON  AN  IDEAL  ENDED 

  WHEN  PRESIDENT  TOOK  OVER  LINCOLN'S  CABIN 


j  I81G  E T 


When  President  Wilson  delivered  his 
speech  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  on  Labor 
Day  he  liquidated  a  New  York  state 
corporation.  He  went  to  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  accept 
from  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
the  national  memorial  which'  this 
patriotic  society  had  placed  there  and 
the  endowment  " that'  went  therewith. 
When  this  was  .doae  the  whole  plan 
and  purpose  of.  this,  organisation  in- 
corporated under  .  the  laws  of  New 
York  was  done.  ,  Twelve  years  ago 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,,  then  ,  associate 
editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  and  now 
editor  of  ibi'  Wiscor?siif  State-  Jfournal, 
as  a  student  oY  "the  life  cf  Lincrfln, 
visited  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln  In  the 
heart  of  Kentucky.  He  .found  the 
property  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect  and 
•involved  in  court  litigation  ~  of  a 
wealthy  New;  York  restaurant  owner 
Tvho  had  a  few  years  before  bought 


the  property,  taking  the  cabin  from  its 
original  site  to  exhibit  it  at  various 
fairs  and  expositions  around  the  coun- 
try, including  the  Chicago  world's  fair, 
the  Pan-American  exposition  at  Buffalo 
and  the  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis.  On 
that  visit  he  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
storing the  cabin  to  its  original  site 
and  building  over  and  above  it  an  en- 
during granite  memorial  which  would 
protect  it  from  the  devastation  of 
weather  for  centuries  to  come.  He 
believed  that  if  this  could  be  done  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  first  home  would 
find  its  way  into  the  school  readers  of 
the  country  and  be  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  to  American  youths.  He 
believed  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  people  themselves  and  not  thru 
the  generous  donation  of  any  one  rich 
man.  A  year  later  Mr.  Jones  returned 
to  Hodgenville  to  bid  in  this  farm  un- 
der the  auctioneer's  hammer.    He  in- 


terested Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  of  New 
York,  In  his  Idea,  and  they,  with  Clar- 
ence H.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  organized 
tihe  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  opening 
offices  in  New  York  City  from  which 
they  made  an  appeal  for  contributions 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  issuing  a 
certificate  of  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation to  all  who  contributed  25  cents 
or  more.  In  this  way  over  400,000  Am- 
ericans gave  over  $400,000  for  this 
work.  Joseph  H.  Folk,  then  governor 
of  Missouri,  was  made  president  of  tUa 
association.  On  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  the  centennial  of  Lincoln  3 
birtih,  President  Roosevelt  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  memorial  huilding. 
On  the  9th  day  of  November,  1911, 
President  Taft  dedicated  the  complet- 
ed memorial.  That  this  national  shrine 
might  permanently  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  asked  the  gov?rn- 
ment  to  accept  it  as  a  gift.  togrt\\-r 
with  its  very  ample  endowment  fund. 
A  bill  was  recently  introduced' in  con- 
gress authorizing  the  acceptance  of  this 
gift,  which  bill  promptly  passed  both 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  was 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  the 
17th  Vf  July.  Three  presidents  having 
visited  this  memorial  establishes  a 
precedent.  It  is  expected  that  some 
national  service  will  be  held  at  this 
birthplace  shrine  during  each  presi* 
dential  administration  and  every  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  pay  his 
tribute  to  the  great  Lincoln  from  the 
terraced  steps  of  this  memorial  build- 
ing on  the  pediment  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  legend: 

"Here,    over    the    log    cabin  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  destined  to 
preserve   the   union   and    to   free  the 
i  slave,  a  grateful  people  have  dedicated 
J  this    memorial    to    unity,    peace  and 
brotherhood  among  these  states." 


